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making self-examination possible and easy to the student. The last 
third of the book consists of an epitome of the official drugs, preparations, 
and chemicals, giving both Latin and English names; the synonym 
if there is one; the part of the plant used, or the origin, if chemical, with 
their medicinal uses and doses. 


Nuksjng the Insane. By Clara Barrus, M.D., Woman Assistant 
Physician in the Middletown State Homeopathic Hospital, Middle- 
town, X. Price, $*2.00 net. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

While this work forms a valuable addition to nursing literature, it 
is probable that its title will hardly convey a correct idea of its contents, 
and it is quite possible that disappointment awaits such readers as may be 
on the watch for strictly nursing methods taught by books. The writer 
knows her subject well—and writes with an enthusiasm most contagious— 
but in a general rather than a particular way and presupposing a 
knowledge of nursing methods in her readers that dispenses them from 
the necessity of learning by principle and practice the various subjects! 
which make up the training of a nurse. 

Having, however, removed from her mind that it is a text book 
on nursing, it is a book which every nurse would do well to read care¬ 
fully, and keep by her for future reference if she has any idea of nursing 
the insane. This class has Dr. Barrus’s sympathy enlisted; and it is hard 
to understand, after reading the book, why this class of nursing fails to 
appeal to the profession at large as it seems to do. Why it is left so 
much to a class who are not willing to spend the time, and devote them¬ 
selves to the study, necessary to become registered nurses. Dr. Barrus 
claims that nurses for the insane require exceptional qualities of mind 
and character, that the.lack of intelligence in the patient must be coun¬ 
teracted by a special intelligence in the nurse,—we heartily agree,—but 
what is actually true concerning the nurses who make up the majority 
in the enormous insane hospitals throughout the country, are they not 
for the most part drawn from the sources which provide the domestic 
service rank and file? Dr. Barrus quotes George Eliot in stating the 
need for humility and forbearance in the nursing of the insane. (< To 
be anxious about a soul that is always snapping at you must be left 
to the saints of the earth.” So that besides great mental capacity the 
nurse in this case must be a moral giant also, more than that, religious. 

The book is ethical rather than technical, and this is not to be 
counted a fault, for it is not in the nature of a general training for nurses 
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that this special teaching is required, although a general training leads 
the nurse up to it very naturally. Charles Beade’s favorite saying “ put 
yourself in Iris place'* might well be made the motto of the book; and 
most touchingly is the idea used by the author—prisoners and captives, 
free neither in mind nor in body; we are made to see the insane in a 
light that cannot fail to stir our pity and which ought to arouse our 
responsibility, and fairly drive us into specializing in this branch of 
nursing. 

Some chapters in the book, though they bear directly on the nursing 
of the insane, notably Chapters eighteen to twenty-three inclusive, make 
profitable reading for any class, and throw powerful side lights on those 
difficulties of personality, our own or another’s, which make us uncon¬ 
genial, irritating, bad neighbors; and if one is not above taking a hint 
one may arrive at the solution of many a vexed question. Dr. Barms 
preaches convincingly on the cumulative power of conditions, right and 
wrong; a text by no means new, and perhaps one is apt to think that 
the last word lias been said on the subject; but this is the point of the 
book—that one must keep on saying the same thing again and again and 
yet again, "line upon line, here a little and there a great deal/’ as she 
puts it; that one may be constantly fortifying one’s self in advance so 
that success, against any odds, may be attained when the test of character 
conies. There are words of grave warning, too, against those insidious 
influences to deterioration, in rushing after a remedy for every ache and 
pain, in encouraging exaggerated sensibility, and catering to irritable 
nerves; selfishness and lack of self-control exhibited in whatever form. 


Hygiene for Nurses. By Isabel Mclsaac. The Macmillan Company, 

New York. 

The second volume of Miss Mclsaac’s scries of text-books for nurses 
is now out and is published by the Macmillan Company of New York 
in the same form and color as her first book, “ Primary Nursing Tech¬ 
nique/’ Twelve chapters, making 201 pages, #aro filled with exactly the 
kind of information which all nurses and all women need to have, given 
in Miss Mclsaac’s most forceful and concise language. There is not one 
superfluous word, and the pages seem to give off much of her personality 
and magnetism. The headings of the chapters are: Food, Air, Soil, 
Water, Sewage, Carbage, Causes and Dissemination of Disease, Personal 
Hygiene, Household Hygiene, School Hygiene, Hygiene of Occupation, 
Disinfection, Quarantine. 

The highest authorities, such as Harrington, Egbert, Bergey, Abbott, 



